6                                 INTRODUCTION
On the soil of France, apart from the battles of the Hundred
Years' War in which the French chivalry suffered such
heavy loss, the death of Charles V and the accession of the
infant Charles VI in 1380 retarded the movement towards
French unity for a generation. From the quarrels of the
regency developed the rivalry of Burgundy and Orleans,
and with the murder of Orleans in 1407 the feud widened
into the long struggle between Burgundians and Armagnacs
which in turn developed into that grouping of forces,
'Nationalist' party against Burgundians and English, which
was interrupted by the arrival of Joan of Arc in 1429. The
gradual liberation of France, and the final expulsion of the
English, left French rulers with tasks of consolidation and
hopes of expansion, France, which to the East hud been
par excellence the crusading country, limited her share to
pious hopes and expressions of encouragement to others,
Behind all these movements, wars and struggles, there
was an increasing, but still vague, feeling among the separate
peoples of Europe, which has often been described as the
'awakening of nationalities', a useful term if the appropriate
reservations are constantly kept in mind- The older con-
ception of the Pope and the Emperor enjoying full hege-
mony over the rest of Christian mankind, though not yet
eradicated from the legist's mind, had largely disappeared;
and the theory of universality in the governance of the world
had, in the Later Middle Ages, been increasingly divorced
from practice. Within separate kingdoms, however, men's
loyalties, ingrained in feudal and domainal habit, stood more
for their county than for their country. Broadly, this was
the case at the outset of the fourteenth century, The power
of the feudal nobility was, in increasing measure, ceasing
to be justified by the evident necessity for such power which
had existed in earlier days when the control of focal govern-
ment and the conduct of provincial defence were beyond the
ways and means of the central authorities, if indeed we can
legitimately speak of central authorities* The march of
events in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries demon-
strated to the 'menu peuple' that, in the changing circum-
stances of the age, it was in their interest to support a royal
master for their protection both from the injustice and